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»- ' * SUJMARY 



The following; paragraphs are based oh analyses of the results of the 
Delavate Educational Aas^sstnent Progiram. That program and the procedures used 
in analyzing the* data are d^scrib^d in derail . in the body 9f this report-, 

• ' ^ 

Student Performance * 

Grade ^e . . * \ 

The perf ordnance of "fir of- grade students in Delaware is better than the 
fUfttional norms on /identical achievement items ^embedded, in the test batteries. 



Reading . / First-^grade students are most proficient in the' jreadiness' skill 
of visual discrminatJLqnp and leapt proficient in the ability to see and use rela- 
tionshipri and to draw fconclusions. ' • 

\ : ' ' • . '\ . . • 

English . First-grade students are egually proficient on the two cate- 
gories of liste^^M sk'iljLs measure^ by thip test; ^listenin^or information 
arid, listening for evaluation. ' , 

* > . * - 

. Generally^ they performed less well on the study skills section of the 
test.'^' Within that section; they excel in the ab.ility to recognize letters of 
the alphabet » but find it more difficult to state a reason for a given response. 

Mathematics .- First-grtfde, students^ are most proficient in dealing with • 
nutd>er* and numerals > and tUey excel in the ability to natije the cardinal number 
of an Illustrated set. They gave the poorest , performance in mathematical 
reasoning.' * . , ^ 



Grade Four 



- 5 - 

When dlf fpren<:ea between the groups lij measured ability are taken into 
coi^sideration, the performance of fourth-grade students in Delaware is sxiperior 
to that of a national norming group on identical items embedded in the teat 
batteries. ' . * . ■ . • * 

Reading. Fourth-grade students shov the, greatest proficiency in study 
Skills and the least proficiency iiji, the ability to use rel^onshipatdyaw con- 
clusions, and make inferences.' ■ . « ' j) 

♦ ' English . Fourthr-grade^stuclentd are most proficient in handwriting and 
mechanics, particularly in spelling. They do considerably les.6 well in the ^ area 
of language usage, particularly in the appropriate use. of parts "of speech. 

In literature, they have" difficiflty in identifying" various literary forms, 

• • 

tiathematlcs . Fourth-grade students are most proficient In geometry and 
least proficient in probability and staftistics." • » «. • * 



Science * Fourth-grade students have little difficulty In distinguishing 
between vertebrate and invertebrate animals. They find It roost difficult to use 
physical properties tq define ap object and to distinguish observatlotts from 
inferences. 

Social Studies . Fourth-grade students are equally ptoficlent in the 
general areas of Inquiry skills and social studies understandings. They have 
difficulty in understanding cultural variation. ♦ • 



Grade Eight , ' ^ 

The performance of 'eighth-grade students in Delaware is Inferior to that 
of a national normlng group on identical items embedded in the treat battery even 
when differences in measured ability of the two groups are considered^. 

Reading . Eighth-grade students are most proficient in the ability to 
understand and recall the stated meaning of a reading selection. They are less . 
able to denonstrate study skills. 



Englifsh. . Eighth-grade students are most proficient in the Ability to 
communicate thoughts and ideas in writing, but they have difficulty using lan- 
guage properly. 

o 

They are slightly better in demonstrating a response to literature than 
in dealing with the form of literature and understanding its structure. 

In the area of study skills> they were most able in providing reasons 
for a given response. 

Mathematics: ., Eight^v^rade students show the greatest t)roficiency in 
solving equations, performing arithmetical operations, and identifying mathemat- 
ical properties.. They are least^ proficient in mathematical reasoning. 

Science . Elghth^grade students are most proficient in the specific skill 
of distinguishing between hypotheses and other types of statements. Th€y have 
the greatest difficulty in ordering and describing the structural units of 
living prganisms. . , * 

Social Studies . Eighth-grade students are more proficient in the area 
of social uncTerstondiogs than in that of inquiry skills. They have difficulty 
identifying reliable and unreliable sources of information in a given situation. 

f ■■ • 

» Student Performance and School and Community Resources 

At both the school and distri^^levels, DEAP measures of community re- 
sources appear to bear a stronger relationship to -measures of student perfor- 
mance than do school resources. ^ 
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> . INTRODUCTION 

This report, provides a description of the 1974-75 Delaware Educational 
Assessiaent Program and a summary of the data gathered and analyzed as part of 
the program. Several other manuals and reports, which have been or are in the 
process of being prepared, are noted as references. The repcprt is divided into 
two major sections: the first part provides a description of the program in- 
cluding purposes, data collected, instrumentation, and reports prepared. The 
second part of the report summarizes the data that were gathered and analyzed. 
Statewide data on pupils are presented as arh the results of some preliminary 
toalyses of the relationships found between student achicv^nt and selected 
school and community resour6e{&/ 

\ 

The Delaware Educational Assessment Program (DEAP) is part of a plan 
for educational program improvement. A short description of this plan, the 
Delaware Educational Accountability System (DEAS) , is presented Helow to place 
the assessment program in its proper perspective. 

DESCRIPTION OF DEAS • 

DEAS^^^ is a comprehensive long-range plan developed to improve educa- 
tion in Delawarejs public schools through the cooperative efforts of the 
Department of * Public Instruction and the local school districts. Its purpose 
is ,to answer the following questions: m 

* What do we want from our educational system? 

* What have we attained? 

* What are our program strenj^ths and weaknesses? 

* What jcan be Idone to liaprp^e programs? 

The first question was partially answered by the adoption of stafcwrlde 
educational goals by the State iBoard of Education in 1972. These goals have 
been expanded through the development of statewide objectives in the basic skill ^ 
areas of communications (reading and English), mathematics, science, and social 
studies in grades one, four, and eJLght. A preliminary . set .of objectives has 
also been developed for health. • These statewide educational objectives are the 
product of the cooperative efforts of the DEAS task forces and the Department 
of Public Instruction. The DEAS task forces, one for each subject, are composed 
ofi^ representatives of local school districts throughout the state. As time per- 
mits, plans call for expansion of the program to include the development of 
objectives for grade eleven and *for the, remaining goal area^ adopted by the 
State Board. When these tasks have been completed, Delaware should have a 
reasonably complete response to the question, "What do we wat>t from our educa- 
tional system?" 

y 



A more complete description of the plan is cqntained in the mono- 
graph. Systematic, Comprehensive > LonR-Range Plan to Improve Education in the 
Delaware JPubllc Elementary and Secondary Schools . DPI, April 1972. 



The assetsnent program la primarily concerned with the second and third 
questions, DEAF provides annual data on student performance as veM as on 
school and conomnlty characteristics. As the •data are analysed im4^ interpreted, 
partial answers can be given to questions concerning the curtent "Status of edu"-* 
cation In Delaware, pad the relative strengths and weaknesses of various educa*- 
tlonal program^ can be determined. ^ . 

The analyses and interpretation of the assessment data will lead to 
program modifications and Improvements', which Is the primary purpose of the DEAS 
plan« This last step Is the responsibility of local school pjersonnel, but can 
probably be besty^ccompllshed with Assistance from the staff of the Planning, 
Research, and Evaluation Dlvllslon and of the Instruction Division. 



DESCRIPTIDH OF DEAF 

The 1974-75 assessment program Invdlved the collection' ^d analyses of • 
Information relating to school and comnmnlty resources and to stu4ent pertbr- 
mance. Data on 26 school and community resource"* variables were collected rram 
151 schools and 23 regular. sQhool districts. The student performance data were 
oobtalned from the DEAF test batteries, which were administered to approximately 
26,500 students. In addition, about 1,060 grade-one students In Delaware's 
Catholic Diocesan sch^ls were tested. The system: 

provides data on the academic achievement* of each 
participating student. ^ 

* provides information on the ability and achieve- - 
ment of .students In each school, each district, 

« a^d In the state as a whole. « 

* measures the degree of relationship between 
student performance and selected school and 
community resources. ' ^ 

* provides baseline data for studying changes In 
performance of students enrolled In ESEA Title I 

* programs. . * 

School and Community Resource Variables 

The following description of school and community' resources Includes an 
Indication of whether the data were collected at the school or district level. 
Th^ school- level data were averaged to produce district scores. Regardless of 
the source of the Information, only those data pertaining to schools or districts 
participating^ In DEAF were used In establishing values for these variables. 

Values for the following variables are based on responses tq the Frlncl>^ 
pal*s Questionnaire (school level). 

•f 

Composite socioeconomic status (SES) 
Fathers' educational level * 
Mothers' educational level 
Parents' occupation 
Housing type 
Library books per pupil 



Values tor the following variables are based on Information in the state 
educational personnel file (school level). All values were taken from the 1^74- 
75 file except for Teachers* Average Salary. The values for that variable were 
taken from the 1973-74 file. 

' ■ 4\ 

Percent of teachers with master's degrees 

Teacher average salary ■ . 

Average years teaching experience 
« Teachers per 1000 pupdls 

. Guidance counselors per 1000 pupils . (grade eight only> 
Mean teacher age 

Values for the following variables -are based upon information in the 
Report ojE Educational Statistics, 1973-74 (district level). 

Attendance rate 

Local revenue per pupil ' ^ 
Financial effort index 
-Pull value 'of real estate per pupil 
' Current expense per pupil 
Student population density 
State revenue per pupil 
' . , Instructional cost per pupil 
Dropout orate 

^ Values for the teacher starting salary (B,A,, no experience) wiare taken 
from the DSEA 1974-/5 Teachers* Sjalary Schedule ; those fot AFDC .per 1000 pupils 
are based on Information received from the Department of Health and Social 
Services, Data in tTie September 30, 1974 pupil, enrollment report were used to 
compute those, variables reported on a per pupil basis. 

Student Performance Variables - k 

Scores on eat:h of the ability and 'achievement tests In the test battety 
administered at grades one, four, and eight were u^ed to determine levels of 
student performance « The test battery for each grade level is based on the 
appropriate form of standardized tests. For each testing cycle,' the achievement 
tests have been modified to provide successively better measures of the achieve- 
ment of Delaware's statewide objectives. Test modifications are the result tf 
the work of the DEAS task forces, the Department of Public Instruction, and 
Educational Testing Service, 

The first-grade battery is composed of achievemei/t' tests in communica-- 
tions (reading and English) and mathematics,' These tests are modifications o€ 
the Cooperative Primary- Tests, The English test, which places emphasis on the 
spoken word, measures students* study skills as well as those of critical 
tf^lnklng and listening for evaluation. The reading test measures students* 
skills in auditory and visual dlscrirolnaticn, vjovd recognitiont and comprehen- 
sion. The mathematics test measures skillsond understandings in the areas of: 
numbers/numerals, numeration, operatiQ;*s"'''^dpropertie8, mathematical sentences 
(equations), geometry, measurement, (pd mathematical reasoning, ^ . 



Th« fourth-' and elRhth'-grade batterlea are co«5)08cd of aptltuda and 
achievewmt teata; they Include testa of verbal ability, quantitative ability^ 
coMunicationa (reading and Engliah), natheaatica, acience, and aoclal atudiaa. 
•fee ability taata are reprints of the School and College Ability Taata. The 
verbal abillt:y teata neaaure^ how well the atudant uaea vorda, and tha quanti- 
tative ability teata neaaure the student 'a underatanding of mathaaatical idaaa» 
The achieveaent teata are modifications of the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress, Series II, and of some of the science Iteaa from the National 
Aaseasnent of Educational Progress (NAEP) . The teadlng tests \neasure skills 
In word recognition, con?>rehen6ion, and the use of resource materlala. Thfe 
English tests measure handwriting and mechanics, language usage, and for» of 
and reaponae tQ literature. The mathematics teats measure skills and knowledge 
of baaic concepts in the arean of nimbers/ntitDerals, numeration, operationa and 
properties, mathematical sentences, geometry, measurement, graphing and func*^ 
• tiona, probability and statistics, and mathematical reasoning. The acience 
testa measure knowledge of physical and life sciences; the social studies 
teata, inquiry skills and eociol understandings. / 

Types of scores . Each' achievement test in the batteries described 
above yields a score. In addition, a composite achievement score is computed 
^or each student who has completed all the tests in a battery 

^ , The ability test administered at grades four and eight yielda three 
acorea: verbal aptitude, quantitative aptitude, and total aptltuda. The total' 
aptlttr^e score for each student is the sum of the scores obtained on the verbal 
and quantitative parts of the test. 

f * 

The raw score scale for each of the achievement and ability tests is 
transformed to a T-score scale with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 
10. The conpoaite acl};levement score is the average of an indiv^idual'a T-acores 
on the achieveme^t^-c^sts in a given batterj^. 

Reports Prepared 

A series pf twenty different computer-generated reports were prepared 
from the data collected in 1974-75. Th^se reports provided information at the 
student, school, district, and state level. 

^ Student reports . Two types of labels were used to report individual 
student results: a school label, and a parents* label. The school label ahowa 
the score achieved on each test and the composite achievement acora in three 
foma: T-score, atatewlde percentile, and district percentile. The partntsV 
label reports the same scores in percentile form only. In addition, both 
labels report identifying information such as the student's name, aex, btrth- 
dater, grade level, and the testing date. 

School and district reports . Each school and district participating 
in the. program received several group reports that aggregated the data on 



•(21 

\, . "^More complete descriptions of the student, school, and district 

reports arc. provided in DEAP Manual 1 , August 1975, and DEAP Manual 2 , September 
1975; DPI. ^ 
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individual students. -.The fii^st Qf these reports, the Roster of Student Scores . 

an alphabetical listing of all J3tudents tested at the school with the scoires 
they achieved. ■ ' ' 

. • • • * . ^ ~ -1 

* " - The decoiid group report » the Distribution of Student T'-icores ^ was pre- 
tested for eachV school and district for each test adnlx^lstereda This report 
^provides a count of the nuinber' of students achieving efich score ^-sthe nunibe*: of 
students tested^ the mean, tlie standard deviation, and the range of scored 
aLttalnedar * * . 

'.. V ■ . ' / ' . ■ /■ ■ 

Dat:a similar, to that prbvi^Wjy t^^ ♦ 
.displayed in a series of hlBtogtams, This third Bet of group reports was pre- 
pared to help siiiq>lify the inteifpretation of fhe^ distribution data. 

Thfe fourth set of group data reports, Item Response by Objectives > was 
also prepared for each school and district for eadh test administered. These 
reports show the percentagie of students in the school or district who chose 
ea<ih of the possible answers to; each of the test Items. Statewide percentages 
of students giving the correct answer and complete statements of the educa- 9' 
tion^ objectives that the items measure are also reported. 

V FlnallyKay ^rofile was i>|epared for c^ach school andV district. This 

report pfc^sents the sphool or district values on selected community at^d resource 
variables aiid summary statistics on^'the achievement measures for each grade 
tested. . 




Statewide reports . The student data were aggregated to give statewide 
^nforma^on ln*4:he same types of. reports as wdte prepared for schoq^ and dis- 
trict6if;.^^S^pral supplementary statewide reports were also produced as part of 
ta analysis. A partial list of these reports follow: 



^y^..the bapic 



** Statewide Di8tribt^|tion of Raw -Scores and Scaling Parameters 
(prepared for eacK test administered at each grade tested) 

* Statewide Distribution of Student T-scores (prepared for each 
test: administered at each grade tested) ^ 

* Item Response by Objectives (prepared for each test administered 
at each grade tested) ' , 

t? ' . . ' ' ' ■ , . " 

* Correlation of District Scores (provides an intercorrelation 
matrix of district means on all tests and the community and school 
resource var;Lables) ' :^ 



Correlation of School Scbres (provides an intercoj^^tion 
^ matrix of school me^s on all tests and the community and school 
resource variables) ' ^ 

Statewide Distribution of Studeiit T-scores for Students enrolled 
in ESEA Title I programs (prepared for each test administered at 
each grade tested) 
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- * Dlstributi^of .District Scores (a^ distributicm of tt^ 

means on al^Lt§^^° administered and on all school and community * 
, resource variables) " , - ^ 

^ /distribution of School S)6ores (a distribution of tb^ school means 

on. all tests administered Jlsut^d on all school and ^tivtmnlty resource 
. variables) . / 

* Test Analysis Reports (three reports that provide detailed psycho- 
metric analysis of the test batteries used at eaelT grade te^ed) 

In addition, all data on studenta, schools, and districts have been transcribed 
to magnetic tape, and a set of 'equating parameter^ to relate scores on the 1975 
tests to those on "^he 1974 forms has been developed, ^ ^ 

STATEWIDE STUDENT RESULTS 

Tables T, 2 , and 3 'provide a.statlstlcal ^mmary of the statewide stu- 
dent results for grades one, four, and eight, respectively. Each table shows 
the niimber of students tested and the number of Items, the average or mean 
score, the range of scores, and the reliability coefficient for each test. 
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Student Performance Belated to Objectlvea 



The statewide educational objectives ara a convenient and useful basis ' 
for classifying test Itens within a subject (e.g. ^reading) into 4lLusters or 
groups of IteMB that s^aaure specific skills or tuaka. With thc^ aid of such 
ite»-clusters and of the information available on the percentage of students 
who correctly answered each item. It la possi|le to identify thosa' skills or 
tasks on which students ^^perform poorly or exAptlonally well^ 

To make this determination for each subject tested at each grade level, 
items were classified according to the statewide objectives. The percentages 
of students answering each item correctly were, aiummad across all the items in* 
a cluster, and that sum was divided by the numljer of items in the cluster. The 
resultant mean or average percent correct was pooputed for each cluster. /These 
conqiutations were limited to those clusters containing three or more lt?ems . Thfe 
results for grades one, four, and eight are presented In Tables A, 5, and 6, 
respectively. ) ^ V ; 

■ Grade one, reading . First-grade 'students performed best pn those test 
items related to the category of objectives labeled readiness. Within that 
. category, their performance was best on those items dealing vith visual dis- 
crimination. 

. / - . ■ 

These students performed least well in the coiq>rehendi6n category of 
objectives. The*" poorest performance occurred on those items dealing with 
interpretive comprehension. . e ' ' 

Grade one , English . On the listening portion of this teat, first-grade 
students performed equally well on Items concealed wiii|!i the ability to listen 
for informatloiPand those concerned with listening for evaluation. 

They performed less well on the study skills section of the test* They 
did better on items dealing ylth reference skills than on^ those dealing with 
tfetittcal thinking skills. Th6y excelled in the ability to recognize letters of 
the alphabet, but found the items requiring the ability to state a reason for a 
given response most difficult. ' * 

■* 

^ Grade one, mAthematlca . The firdt-grade mathematics test can be divided 
into seven categories of items. Of these seven categories, the students showed 
the greatest proficiency in answering the items dealing with numbers and 
numerals. Within this category, they excelled in the ability to name the car- 
dinal number o£ an illustrated set of lOO or fewer elements. 

, First-grade students had the greatest dlf f Icijilty with .the items designed' 
to measure mathematical reasoning. » 
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TABLE 4 

GKADE ONE: STUDENT PERFOBMANCE BY OBJECTIVE 
1975 Delaware Educational Assessment Program 



Catego 



^ Objective 



Number 
af Items 



Hean 
Percent 
Correct 



A. Readiness 



B. Word 

Recognition 



C • Compr ehens Ion 



4iISTENING . 

A. Listen fo^ 
> Information 



B. 



Listen for 
Evaluation 



STUDY SKILLS 

B. Reference 
Skills 



C. Critical 
Thinking 



A4. 
A3. 



B2. 
B3, 
B4. 



CI, 
C3. 

C2, 



READING 



Visual Discrimination 
Auditory Discrimination 



Sight Vocabulary 
Phonic Analysis 
Structural Analysis 



Literal 

Critical 

Interpretive 



12 


87.6 


3 


92.7 


9 


V86.1 


26 


80.2 


11 - 


, 80.0 


11 ' 


83.9/ 


4 


70.3 


20 


66.2 








68.5 




66.8 


6 


63.3 



ENGLISH 



Al. 
A3. 



Follow oral dlrectionst and 
Listen for the purpose of 
answering questions 



Bl. Anal;^ze an oral presentation. 



23 

, f 

23 

r 

' 4 
4 



19 



Bl. Recognize letters of the alphabet. 3> 
B3. Der^-ve 'information from audio- • 

visual materials. 12 

B4. Use various printed materials. 4 



Id 



19 



11 



87.3 

87.3 

87.^3 
87.3 



86.4 

94.3 

86.6 
80.0 

77.5 



TABLE 4 (Continued) 



Category 



Objective 



Number 
of Items 



Mean 
Percent 
Correct 



A* Numbers/ 
Numerals 



E, Geometry 



F. Measurement 



B. Numeration 

C, Operations 
and Properties 



Mathematical 
Sentences 

I. Mathematical 
Reasoning 



C2. Arrange pictures and/or topics 

in sequence, 
CI. State a reason for a given 

response, 

MATHEMATICS 



AlO. Name the cardinal number of any 
illustrated set of up to 100 
elements. 

Al. --Use qualitative terms to compare 

sets of objects. 
A8. Recognize simple fractional 

parts of a^ unit. ^• 



I 

El, Identify basic geoi^etric shapes. 



F2. simple (neasurements. 



5 
5 



19 

3 
3 
3 
6 
4 
. 5 
.3 
5 



10 



C3. Illustrate the relationship be- 
tween joining. twq disjoint sets 
and the addition of whole num- 
bers. 

C2. Use the addition facts and corre- 
sponding subtraction facts with 
whole numbers". 



Dl. Write a number phrase or sentence.- 3 



14 



13. Interpret quantitative picture 



80.6 
74.4 



83.6 

91.3 
80.3 
71.7 
82.8 
90.5 
76.2 
M.3 
75.4 

69.4 



74.0 

71.0 

67.0- 
68.3 

63.4 

65.1 



\ 



12 

20 



Grade four> reading s lathis test, fourth-grade students^'iierformed' best 
on those Itens dealing with study skills. Performance was poorest on those Items 
concerned 'with the coiqtrehenslon category, and within that category, the Items 
dealing, with literal conqprehenslon proved to be the tost difficult*. 

Grade four, English . Items on the ^ourth-^grade English^ test can be 
divided Into two main section^: writing, and literature. 

Students showed the greatest prqpflclency on the writing Items dealing 
with handwriting anVr mechanics, particularly on the spelling Items. They did 
considerably lesq[ well on those Items concerned wi^th language usage. 

• ^ . 

At the objective or specific skill level of Item clusters, fourth-grade^ 
students ha<i the greatest difficulty with the Items dealing with punctuation 
and those"^ concerned with the appropriate use of parts of speech. 

Students did less well on the literature Items than on the writing 
Items, fnd had j: he greatest difficulty exhibiting the ability tcf Identify var- 
ious lltc^rary forms. 

Grade four, mathematics . Items on the fourth-grade. mathematics ^^test can 
be divided into eight major categories. Of these eight major categoriesv the 
students performed best on those items classified under geometry. THey were 
leaat proficient in -dealing with items concerned with probability and statistics. 

Grade, four, science . The current set of science objectives are not 
divided Into major categories* Consequently, the average percentage of stu- 
dents answering clusters of items cortectly can be confuted and interpreted only 
in terms of specific objectives. Fourth-grade students showed the greatest pro- 
ficiency in ^distinguishing between vertebrate and invertebrate animals.* Their 
performance was poorest on the items related to two specific skills: using 
physical properties to define axwobject, and distinguishing observations from 
Inferences. ' ^ - - S c 

Grade fouPt* soelal studies . Fourth-grade Ibudents performed at about 
the sani^ level of prof^lency in answering the items designed to measure the 
two major ^categori'^es of^social studies* objectives: inquiry skills and under** 
standings. They performed best on the items concerned with an understanding of 
la^d-man interaction, and had the greatest dif flcultyvwith items dealing with^ 
an understanding of cultural ^variation. 

■v • ■ - . , ' ■ ■ / 
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Category 



TABLE 5 

• GRADE FOUR: STUDENT PERFORMANCE BY ^BJEc5lvE 
''1975 Delaware Educational Assessment Program 



Objective 



Number , 
of Items 



"Mean 
Percent 
Correct 



D. Stu,dy Skills 



C . Comprehens Ion 



• READING 



Di. Reference Skills 



C2. Interpretive 
CI. Literal 



8 

' ... 
4 

51 

36 
•15 



68.4 

66.0 

65.6 

67.6 
60.9 



ENGLISH 



WRIliNG • ' 

A. HandWrl£lng 
and Mechanics 



B . Language 



LITERATURE 

A# Form of 

Literature , 



A4 . Spelling 

A2. Capitalization 

A3. Ptmctuatlon 



Bl. 



B2. 



A2. 
A4. 



0^ 40 



24 
22 
24 

41 



Recognize and use appropriate 
grammatical units. 24 
Use parts of speech appropriately. 18 



Know selected literary elements. 5 
Identify various forms. 4 



78.3 

67.6 
60.9 
57.7 

59.8 



62.2 
57.7 



58.3 

59.6 
56.8 



E. Geometry 
' Numeration 



MATHEMATICS 



Bl. Interpret the place value for 
whole numbero. 



6 
5 



70.7 
69.4 

68.0 



14 



2 2 



TABLE 5 (Continued) 



Category 



0:B^iectlve 



Number . 
of Items 



Mean 
Percent 
Correct 



C. Operations 

and Properties 



I.' Mathematical 
Reasoning 



D. "Mathematical 
Sentences 



F. Measurement 



A. Numbers/ 

Numerals Q 

H. Probability 
and Statistics 



CI. 
C2. 

C3. 

C9. 



^ Compute sums and dl££eiS(rftices of 
.whole numbers. 

Multiply whole numbers up to a 
three-digit factor by a two-digit 
factor. 

Divide whole numbers with a one- 
digit divisor and ^ four-digit ^ 
dividend 

Add and subtract .a pair of like 
fractions . 



^24 
9 



12. 



II. 



Read, Interpret, and solve word/ 
picture problems. 
Estimate solutions in problem 
sQlvlng situations. 



. 4 
3 

14 

• 

9 
3 

10 



Dl. 
D3. 



F4. 



F2. 



Solve simple open sentences. 6 
Iden^tify correct relations symbols. ? 3 



Add and subtract measurements that 
do- not Involve converting from .one 
unit to another. 

Convert a simple measure from one 
unit to another within the same 
system. * 



16 



HI. Construct dnd Interpret bar and 
line graphs. 



4 
3 



60.5 
72.1 
70.0 



5oro 



42.7 

57.6 

68.3 
40.7 

55.8 

58.7 
54.6 

51.1 

66.5 
51.3 
50.8 
49.0 
58.3 



SCIENCE 

4.35 Distinguish betWGfn vertebrate 
and invertebrate animal o. 



68.7 



ERIC 
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TABLE fr (Continued) 



• . , Mean 

Nuinber Percent 

Category Objective I of Items Correct 

m , 

4.5 Identify* 'and name variables ^ ' ■ • >\ 
related to'an Investigation, • '5 *63,2 

4,30 Identify and describe the 
' ■ responses of living things . * » . * 

' , ^ to changes in their elaviron- * * 

raent. - "4 \ ^ 57,3 

* ♦ 4.29 Describe some of the inter- • 
dependencies among living 

things and^the environment. 5 56.8 

4.46 Describe the relationiship of 

' variables in an investigation. -10 56.2 

4.34 Describe the effects of soil, 
water, and light on the parts 

of plants. 3 55.7 

4.23 Compare the sun, moon, stars, 
planets, and their relation 

to the earth. \ 4 55.5 

4.28 Describe the effects of gravity 

on b(bjfects* 4. 55.5 

4.3 Use the attributes of an object 
to describe it so that it can 
easily be identified in a col^ 

lection of similar objects. 5 55.4 

4.6 Distinguish between hypotheses, 
predictions,' and guesses base^ 

on student-observed data. 3 55.0 

4.11 Describe and interpret raw data 
and comparison of events using 

student observation . 5 54.8 

4,8 Use the metric system to describe 
. * or distinguish objects in terms of 

mass, length, area, and volume. 5 48.6 

4.7 , Def ine-^ an object using its. 

physical properties. -5 43.^ 

4.10 Distinguish observations from 
^ "^"-infer^ncfca. - - - • ^3 43^0 



24 

16 
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•TABLE 5 (Continued) 



Category 



Ob.lectlve 



Number* 
of Items 



Mean 
Percent 
/Correct 



B. Under s tidings 



.A. Inquiry 
Skills 



SOCIAL STUDIE5 



/ 



B5. Land-rman interaction 

B2. Scarcity 

Bl. Social interaction 

B4. Cultural variation 



A6. 



A3. 
A7. 



Note significant details needed 
to draw conclusions from pic- 
torial material. 
Determine distance on a map. 
Draw inferences based on. data 
found in a graph or table. 



18 

5 
3 

4 
5 



25 



7 
3 



57.9 

64.6 
. 63.3 
57.0 
52.8 



57.5 



62.3 
*60.0 

57.1 



ERIC 



25 

17 



i 



Gtada tight, reading . In this test, elghth*-grade students p^rforMd 
best on the Itemp classified under the general' category of conprehensiLan. Within' 
that category, they showed their, greatest strength In answering Items concen;ie4 ' 
with literal cosq^rehenslon* * V 

• *i , 

Students did less well on Itena dealing with study skills, ^and their 
performance was poorest on those Iten^reXated to basic bpok skills. 

Grade eighty English , Items 6n the eighth-grade English' test can be 
divided into three sectldns: writing, literature, and study skills, 

. Within the writing section, studeiit: performance was best on the Items 
classified un^der composition, particularly on those items designed to measure 
the ability to eomounicate thoughts and ideas In writing. The students gave 
tht least a^rage percentjage of correct an^swers to those language Items dealing 
with the proper use of langtiage, 

Elghth--grade students showed a slightly greater proficiency in answer-^ 
Ing items dealing wl^th response to literature than in answering those dealing 
with forms of llterait^Ve, Performance was particularly poor on the items con- 
cerned with understfandlng the structure af lltetature, , 

Items in the study skills section of the test were designed to measure 
critical thinking skills. Students were most proficient on those Items con- 
cerned with providing reasons for a given response. 

Grade eight, mathematlps . Of the seven major categories into which items 
on the mathematics test can be divided, eighth-grade students gave the greatest 
average percentage of correct responses to those dealing with mathematical sen«- 
tences and with operatlotts and properties,, Within those two categories they / 
found it most difficult to solve percentage problems, and had some difficulty 
in computing the sum, product, difference, or. quotient of two positive rational 
numbers, / 

Eighth-grade students were least proficient in answering items involv- 
ing mathematical reasoning. They performed most poorly on thocfe items requlr- 
ix^ them to round off .rational numbers* ^ 

Grade eight, science . Inasmuch as the science objectives are not divided 
into major categories, the average percentage of students answering clusters of 
items correctly^ can be computed and Interpreted only in terms of specific objec- 
tlves« Eighth-grade students were most proficient in distinguishing between 
statements that are hypotheses and those that are not; they were IcSast proficient 
In ordering and describing the structural units oi^ living organisms. 

Grade elpht, sbfclal studies . On the average, a greater percentage of 
eighth-grade students correctly answered the Items dealing with social studies 
understandings than the percentage who correctly answered those dealing with in- 
quiry skills. They were most prof Iclent jto answericig items concerning art under** 
standlilig of land-man lnteractlo(n> and least prof Iclent. in answering those, dealing 
with the identification of reliable and unreliable sources of information in a 
given situation* 
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GRADte jSi(^: STUDENT PEBFQiajaNC&^ OBJECTIVK 
1S75 Delaware Educational Assessment program 



Cate^qry 



Objective 



Numbei: 
of Items 



HEADING 



C« Comprehension 



D. * Study Skills 



Cl.^ Literal 

C3. " Critical 

C2 » interp re t Ive 



D2. Reference Skills 
Dl. Basic Book Skills 



ENGLISH 



\ 



WRITING 

C. Composition 



A. ^ 'Handwrltiag-:^ 
and Mechanics 



C2. Communicate thoug}ata and ideas 
in writing. 



A4. Spelling ' 
A2. Caplta^lizatlon 
A3. Punctuation 



B. 'Language 



Bl. Structure appropriate grammatical 

- units. 
B2. Use language properly. 



LITESATURE 

B. Responses to 
Literature 



B4. Recognize interrelationship of 
literature, society, and the 
individual. 



6 

;;ERic 



2"7 

19 



49 

24 
13 
17 

34 



8 
31 




54 


61.8 


26 


66^.5 


3 


62.0 


^; 


57.5 




65.8 






3 


70.0 


3 


61^7 



68.6 
7^.3 

58.2 ' 

62.4 
56.6 
51.9 

55.0 



60.4' 
54.7 



67.5 



68.3 



TftBtE 6 (Continued) 




»Catego 

> 

A* Form of 
Literature 

C. Critical 
Thinking 



Nuniber 
pl Items 



D. Mathematical 
'Sentences 



A2. Know selected literary elements 
A4. Understand structure. 



CI. Support reason(s) for a givbn 
response. 



MATHEMATICS 



11 

3 
4 



Dl. 
D4. 
D3. 



C. Operations 

and Properties 



CI. 



C3. 



Solve simple linear equations. 
Solve problems using prqportiions, 
Solve percentage problems. 



Solve addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division problems 
using whole nximbers. 
.Compute the sum, product, differ- 
ence, and quotient of any two 
positive rational numbers. 



15 

4 
5 
4 



25 



13 



B. Numeration 



B2.^ Express a positive rational ^luriber 
in its« equivalent forms. 



H. Probability 

and Statistics 



HI. 
H3. 



Construct and interpret bar, circle, 
and liifffe graphs. 3 
Determine an average and median for 
a given 'set of data. 3^ 



A. Numbers/ 
Numerals 

E. Geometry 



er!c 



28 
20 



Mean 
Percent, 
Correct 



66.1 

65.3 
57.0 



64.6 
68.7 



60.7 



74.0 
63.2^ 
41.3 



60.6 

69.4 

57.0 
59.4 

54.7 . 

57.7 

65.7 
49,7 

55.5 
53.6 



TAIOiE 6 (Continued) 



Category 



Objective 



Mean 

Number Percent 
ot items Correct 



X • Mathemat leal 



Reasoning 






18 


53.3 




11. 


SimDlifv an exDressj-nn or solve 






■ ^ 




an equation. 


3 


60.3 




134 


Read^ interpret, and solve pic- 










ture/word problems. 


9 


53.3 




14. 








*• 




solving situations. 


3 


51.0 




12. 


Round off rational numbers frSin 










thousandths to millions. 


3 


48,7 


9 




• 

SCIENCE 








8.4 












are hypotheses and those that are 










not. 


3 


68.3 


i ' 


8.33 


Interpret the effects of causes of 










changes of the water cycle in 










iTipt"p*im1 no"f pal f"PTTnf5 


3 


64 7 




8.19 


Properly identify relevant infor- 










mation and use it to interpret a 






.. * 




data table or sraoh - 

♦ 


7 


64.4 






Interpret an hypothesis fro& a set 










of nbfleTvat "tnnfl - ' 


6 


64.2 


• • 


8.89 


Distinguish between physical and 










chemical changes . 


3 


62.0 


/ 

K 


8.49 


Identify physical and biological . 








di "c*^ ^ ^ ixmcn q J. JLu^i* Values aiiu utic 










response of living things to them. 


6 


60.0 




8.8 


Describe what a model is and how 




56.7* 


# 




models can be helpful. 


3 -* 




8.90 


Order and describe the structurial 










units of living organisms. 


3 


28.7 






SOCIAL STUDIES . 






Unders tandings 






15 


70.5 




B2. 


Land-man interaction 


4 


72.3 




Bl. 


Cultural pluralism 


6 


68.5 



29 

21 



TABLE 6 (Continued) 



Category 



Objective 



I^Mean 
Number Tercent 
of Items Correct 



A. Inquiry 
Skills 



A6. Use charts to compare sizes and 

quantities. 
>A8. Arrange events in sequential 
order. ' 

A5. Distinguish relevant from ir- 
relevant information in a par- 
ticular situation. 

A4. Identify reliable and unreliable 
sources of information pertinent 
to a given question. 



29 



8 



10 



63.6 

70.5 
63.3 

60.1 

57.0 



30 

22 



TiAmmxm In Coigaritoti to the Hatlon 



Bteau8« four o£ the five achlevenent tests used la the assesan&ent pro*^ 
grsii have been «odlf led each year to provide more congruency biitveen the state-- 
vide objectives and the test Items » the total test performance of student? In 
miy given year cannot be cott^ared to that of a national sanqple of students. Such 
compatlsons can be based ^ however ^ on responses toMdentlcal Items that are com***, 
mon to the published batteries and to the DEAF batteries administered In succes- 
sive years*: 

The data given In this subsection pertain only to such common Items and 
are based upon the percentages of students that answered the common Items 
correctly* The tabled percentages are the averages of the percentage, of correct 
responses given by each comparison group to each common Item. These mean per** 
centages may be Interpreted as the percentage of the group that correctly . 
answered each Item or as the percentage of the Items answered correctly by the 
average group mend>er. * 

Because the ability tests administered at grades four and flight are the 
appropriate forms of the published tests and have not been chanj^fi^ group com* 
parlsons of^the type reported here could be made on the basis of iotal^est 
performance. Comparisons of the performance of the two groui^s on these t;^868 
are repo^rted In terms of mean percentage of correct responses ^ however t ffo that 
the results will be In the same form as those for the achievement tests. 

The social studies tests which were administered at grades four and 
eight were developed to the specifications of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and DEAS social studies task force and have not been normed on a nationwide 
student sample. Consequently , no national norms are available for all or part 
of these tests. 

Grade one » Conq>arlsons between the performance of Delaware's grade-one 
students and those ±n the national sample are glvei^i In Table 7.^ That^table 
indicates that Delaware first graders exceeded the national norms on all sets 
of common Items. Differences ranged from -1-6.9 percent In the English test to 
+8.1 percent In mathematics. 

TABLE 7 

GRADE ONE: COMPARISON OP DELAWARE AND THE NATION 
1975 Delaware Educational Assessment Program 



Number of Number xdlth Mean Percent Correct Response^ 

Test * Items on Test National Norms Delaware Nation Dlf f erence 



Reading 


50 


40 


77.2 


70.0 


+ '7,2 


English 


50 


30 


84.0 


77.1 


+ 6.9 


Mathematics 


55 


30 


76.8 

• 


68.7 


, + 8.1 



31 

23 



J 



Grade fottr » Coiq[)arlaon8 between the perfobaance of DelavareU fourth*- 
grade students and those In the national sanples are given In Table 8« The only 
difference between fomat of Table 7 and that of Table 8 arises' f row the\f act 
that the national notns for the science test are a cooqposlte of the'noxas fron 
STEP II and NAEP Itens, For that reason ^ separate cosq^arlspns are shown for 
each of the twq sets of Items. 

Table 8 Indicates th2t» In general » Delaware 8l:udent& gave fewer correct 
responses than did the corresponding national normlng group' to. all but one of 
the set#,of common Items In the achievement tests. Delaware students gave a ' 
sllgihtiy greater nmdier of correct responses to the comoaxm Items on the reading 
test than did the students In the national sample. 

Inasmuch as the ability test (SCAT, Series II) and the Items from STEP, 
Series II were administered to the same national senile and to students In Dela-: 
ware, a comparison can be made that," In effect, allows for thQ difference In 
ability between these two groups. Table 8 shows a difference of approximately 
four percentage points between the measured abilities of Delaware fourth-grade 
students and those of students In the national sample; consequently, .one would 
expect differences of the same magnitude and In the same direction in the mea- 
sured achievement of these two groups. Such is not the case. Although the 
differences In both ability and achievement generally favor the national group, 
the difference in ability is greater than the overall difference In achievement. 
In other words, the performance of this group of fourth-grade students in Dela- 
ware Is superior to that of this i^tional sample when measured a1>llltles are 
taken into consideration. 



\ 



The ability level of the national saiiq)le who responded to the NAEP items 
is unknown so no comparison that Involves ability difference between that groap 
and Delaware students can be made. The fact remains, however, that the perfor- 
mance of Delaware fourth graders was poorer than that of the national sample on 
those items. 



TABLE 8 

GRADE FOUR: COMPARISON OF DELAWARE AND THE NATION 
1975 Delaware Educational Assessment Program 



Number of 
Items on 



Number 
with 
National 



Test 


Test 


Norms 


Delaware 


Nation 


Difference 


Verbal Ablllt/ 


50 


50 


48.1 


51.0 


- 2.9 


Quantitdtive Ability 


50 


50' 


53.0 


58.8 


- 5.8 


Total Ability 


' 100 


100 


51.1 


54.9 


- 3.8 


Reading i 
English y 


60 




66.2 


65.7 


+ 0.5 


100 


68 ■ 


61.7 


64.8 


- 3.1 


Mathftnatics 


75 


A3 


60.5 


61 .'S 


- 1.0 


Science 


50 


32 








STEP, II 




16 


' 56.6 


58.4 


- 1.8- 


NAEP 




16 


58.6 


68.2 


- 9.6 



ERIC 



24 



32 



Grade eight » Coaparlsons between the performance of Delaware's eighth- 
graders and those In the national non&lng group are given In Table 9« Ttiat table 
Indicates that the elghth«-grade students In Delaware gave fever correct responses 
than 'did the national groups to both the ability tests and the comon Items In 
the achievement tests. 



r As Is true of the fourth-^grade results^ It is possible to make a compar- 
ison between the achievement performance of Delaware students and* those of the 
STEP II normlng sanfple that takes the dlffference In the jseasured ability of 
tihose two groups Into consl^ra tlon, 1 ^ Students in the, national sample perform bet- 
ter on both the ability te^ts and the sets of achievement items » Table 9 indi- 
cates an ability difference of approximate3^3,5 percentage points and an overall* 
achievement difference of about 6,0 percentage points. One mu6t conclude ^ there- 
fore, that the performance of this group of Delaware elghth-gradeTs is inferior 
to that of this national normlng sample even when differences in the measured 
ability of the two groups are considered. 

Inasmuch as the measured ability of the NAEP narming sample is unknowni 
it is not possible to relate the ability and achievement of that group to the 
ability and achievement of the Delaware students. The latter group performed less 
well on the NAEP items than did the national sample, 

^ TABLE 9 

r 

GRADE EIGHT: COMPARISON OF DELAWARE AND THE NATION ' 
1975 Delaware Educational Assessment Program 



Test 


Number of 
Items on 
Test 


Number 
with 
Natlona.1 
Norms 


Mean Percent Correct Response 
Delavfare Natitin "Difference 


Verbal Ability 


50 


50 


60.8 


66.8 


- 6.0 


Quantitative Ability 


50 ■ 


50 


57.4 


58.2 


- 0.8" 


Total Ability 


100 


100 


59.1 


62.5 


- 3.4 


Reading 


■ 60 


34 


59.5 


66.1 


- 6.6 


English 


100 


60- 


58.5' 


66.0 


- 7.5 


Ifatheoatics 


75 


49 


58.3 


65.4 


- 7.1 


Science 


50 


31 








STEP, II 




21 


63.9 


VO.7 


. - 6.8 


NAEP 




10 


63.8 


64.3 


- 0»5 



ERIC 
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; RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STUPENT PERFORMANCE AND 

SCHOOL AND COMMDNITlf RESOURCES - *^ 

DatA collected on students vifiXft aggregated to the school and district, 
level and coniblned with the data collected on resources' at those levels In a^' 
invefitlgation of the relationships between pairs o£ these two types of variables* 

"^tudant Petfoman ea- and School Resourcer • ^ 

' J " ' ■ I ' ' " I ■ ■ f> I I ] ■> • 4 

These relationships were detertnlned by confuting the zerb-*order correla- 
tlons between student achievement means and the value of the school and co^hm*-- 
ity resource variables at the schobl level. Although such correlations dd nbt 
Imply cause and effect, they are useful in identifying empirical relationships, 
the causes of which must be determined by other means. 

After the zero-order correlat'iorf between each pair of school and commun- 
ity resource variables and student achievement means at each grade level had 
been ppiz^uted, the significance of each coefficient was determined. At grade 
one there are six significant relationships between the values^ of the resource 
variables and thf reading achievement means ^ and seven significant relcttlQnships 
between the value of the resource variables and each of the remaining achieve- 
ment means. At grade four there were six such significant relationships and at 
grade eight there were eight. In general, the values of the some school and 
community resources are significantly related to ^student achievement means with- 
in Slid across grade levels. All significant relationships were positive. 

At each grade level and for each achievement area,* the correlation coef- 
ficients were put in rank order from high to low, and the average rank for each 
comnunity and resource variable was computed across achievement areas. The re- 
sults are given in Table 10, which lists, for each grade, the school and community 
resources in average rank order of the strength of their relationship to student 
performance measures, 

' . An • examination of Table 10 Indicates that at the school level the DEAP 
.measures of community resources are more strongly related to measures of stu'^ 
dent performance than are the DEAP measuxfes of school resources. Before such a 
statement can be accepted as fact, however, a more detailed investigation of 
the factors underlying these sets of variables would have to be made. • 
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TABLE 10 ) 

SCHOOL RESOURCES IN AVERAGE RANK ORDER bF 
CORRELATION WITH STUDENT PERFORMANCE, BY GRADE 

lSf75 Delaware Eaucatlonal AsBessioent Program 



Grade One 



Grade Four 



Grade Eight 



C^nBfiips^te SES, 
Hbtliera' Education ' 
Parents' Education 
Fathers' Education 
Housing Type 
Perci^nt Teachers with 

Master's Degree 
Library Book«gK^r Student* 



Conpodlte SES 
Parents' Occupation 
Mothers' Education 
Housing Type 
Fathers' Educat:lon 
Percent Teachers with 
Maker's Degree' 



Cotnposlte SES 
Fathers' Education 
Mothers' Education 
Parents' Occupation 
Housing Type 
Percent Teachers wltK 

Master's Degree 
Teacher's per 1000 

Students 
Library Books per 

Student 



* Not significantly related tp reading adhieveinent 
Student Performa nce and District Resources 

f . . 

These relationships wete determined by computing the zero-*order correla*- 
tion between student achievement means and the values of resource variables at 
the district level. After these correlations had been computed, the significance 
of each was determined. There were 14 significant relationships among pairs of 
these variables at grade one and 13 at each of grades four and eight. At each 
grade levels all but thi^ee of these relationships were positive, 

* 

For each achievement area at each grade level, the significant correla-* 
tion coefficients were put In rank order by absolute value , from high to low. 
The average rank for each resource variable was then computed across achievement 
areas# The results are shotm in Table 11, which lists, by grade, the resource 
variables in average rank order of the strength of relationship to student per- 
formance measures. 

Table 11 shows that, in general, the'DEAP measures of community resources 
are more strongly related to student achievement measures than are the DEAP mea- 
sures of school or district resources. As was pointed out under the discussion 
of similar relationships at the school level, a more detailed investigation of 
the factors underlying these, sets of variables would have to be made before this 
interpretation of zero-order correlations could be accepted as fact. 



ERIC 



35 
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\ TABLE 11 

QISTRICT RESOURCES IN AVERAGE ORISR OF 

CORRELATION WITH STUDENT PERFORMANCE, B7 GRADE 

1975 Delaware Edujsatlonal ABseeament Prograia 



Grade One 



Grade Four 



Grade Eight 



Father a* Education 
Mothers' Education 

Conpoalte^^ 
Parents' Occupation 
Median Housing Cost 
Percent, Overci^owdeii 

Housing* 
Percent Teachers with 

Hester's Degrees 
Median Monthly Rent 
Housing Type 
A^ per 1000 Students* 
Real Estate per Student 
Dropout Rate* 
Attendance Rate 
Local Revenue per 

Student * g 



Fathers' Education 
Coiqposlte SES 
Mothers' Education 
Parents' Occupation 
AFDC per 1000 Students* 
Housing Type' 
Percent Overcrowded ^ 

Housfatg* 
Median Housing Cost 
Percent Teachers with"* 

Master's Degrees 
Median Monthly Rent 
Attendance Rate 
Dropout RaCe*y 
Real Estate pex^Student 



Cbtq>08lte SES 
Fathers' Education 
Mothers' Education 
Parents' OccupAtion 
Medium Housing Cost 
Housing Type 
^rcent Overcrowded 

Housing* » 
• AFDC per lOOO Students* . 
Attendance Rate 
Dropout Rate* 
/ Ttedian Monthly Rent ^ 
Percent Teachers with 

Master's Degree 
Real Estate per Student 



* Relationship with student achievement nieans is negative 
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APPENDIX 



GRADE ONE, CATHOLIC DIOCESAN SCHOOLS: 
SUMMARY OF STATEWIDE STATISTICS 



1975 Delaware Educational Asaeaament^^rogram 





Number of 


Number 


of 




T-acpres 




Test or Score 


Students 


Items on 


Test 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


Range* 


Reading ^ 


1056 


50 




52.6 


9.4 . 


19 to 63 


English 


1063... 




49.9 


8.8 


-7 to 63 


Mathematics 


1057 T 


% 55 




51.6 


9.7 


14 to 67 


CoQ^oslte 
Achlevetoent 


1055 






51.4 


8.2 


'17 ,to 64 



* Negative T~scores are possible when the transformation fcom raw to T<*acores 
Involves a negative Intercept. In the first grade transformations this occurs 
In English and mathematics where i^aw ^scores below 15 and 4, respectively, are 
equal to negative T-scores. • 
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